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What Are Small Towns Made Of? 


One of the largest towns in area in the state, 
land in Bellingham covers 18.5 square miles. The 
town lies on the western border of Norfolk 
County with its southern end bordering Rhode 
Island. Its Center is thirty miles from Boston, 
twenty from Providence, and twenty’ from 
Worcester, the three cities which are at the 
corners of “The Golden Triangle” with Belling- 
ham pinpointed as the ‘““Dreamed-of” industrial 
center. 


Near its Center is Saddleback Hill, part of the 
watershed between the Charles and Blackstone 
River Valleys. South Main Street runs over 
Scott Hill and the western border of Peter's 
River in the South of town. Towards the middle 
of Peter’s River is Silver Lake, farther down 
and a little above Rakeville is Jenckes’ Reser- 
voir while South of the reservoir is Bungay 
Brook, coming from Wrentham in the East. 

Franklin borders the eastern edge of town. 
In this area, near Bald Hill, there was a well 
known mineral spring, once a natural resort for 
the Red Men Indians. The Charles River, flow- 
ing from Hopkinton and Milford, enters through 
Bellingham’s northwest corner, turning east at 
the center of town to form Box Pond. Beaver 
Pond flows in at this point also. Flowing east 
for two miles, it then runs north cutting off 
almost a third of the town’s surface from the 
rest. Most of this section was Rawson’s farm. 


Stall Brook flows from Milford into the 
Charles at North Bellingham. At the last two 
falls in the river are North Bellingham and 
Caryville, the latter bordering Medway and 
Franklin. Lake Hiawatha, in the southwest, 
which lies one third in Blackstone and two 
thirds in Bellingham, is considered by many to 
be the most beautiful body of water in town. 
At one time, this area was called Cranberry 
Meadow and consisted solely of marsh lands 
and bogs, until the Lawton Spinning Company 
of Woonsocket dammed the area to create more 
water supply, through the adjoining Mill River, 
for their own use. Several roads were later built. 
Before 1940, only a few summer cottages sur- 
rounded the lake compared to the _ several 
hundred . cottages and year-round homes sur- 
rounding it today. 


ROADS AND TRANSPORTATION 

To travel from one end of town to the other, 
one begins at the northeast corner (Medway) 
and follows Hartford Avenue for three miles, 
then North Main Street to the Center, South 
Main Street to Crooks’ Corner and then one 
mile on Pulaski Boulevard to Woonsocket, at 
the southwest corner. Hartford Avenue is the 
oldest street in town, laid out in 1670 from 


Medfield to Mendon, it was a part of the middle 
road from Boston to Hartford, Conn. It was 
incorporated as a turnpike about 1796, and 
people paid a toll to use it; one toll house was 
located between Grove St. and the Donald 
Varney House. Partridge town was on Farm 
Street where Route 495 crosses, Crimpville was 
on High Street, above where it meets North 
Main, (the name coming from the process of 


shaping the legs of boots, carried on here in 
town before the Civil War), Four Corners are 
formed by the crossing of Maple and Mechanic 
Streets, near the Franklin line and Rand’s cross- 
ing was located near the town dump where the 
railroad crosses Center Street by Railroad and 
Park Streets. 
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Trolley on Maple Street 


In the early 1900’s there were two lines of 
electric cars, the longer one from Caryville to 
Woonsocket and the other from Franklin to 
Milford. Both met at Four Corners every hour. 
The town was also crossed by three steam rail- 
roads; one from Boston, through Medway Vill- 


y 
Hartford Ave. — looking West from corner of 
Beech St. 


Texaco service station. 
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age to Woonsocket with local stations in Cary- 
ville, North Bellingham and Bellingham Junc- 
tion (Depot St.); a small track from Franklin 
to Milford and the third from Boston to Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut running through South 
Bellingham. 


In 1919, two residents had telephones in the 
Franklin exchange, five in Medway, sixteen in 
| Milford and thirty-seven in Woonsocket. In 1969 
Bellingham had its own telephone exchange 
with 2950 subscribers. 


There are six cemeteries in town. North 
Bellingham, mentioned in a deed as “the bury- 
Ing place’, was used as far back as 1718, one 
year before the town was incorporated. South 
Cemetery, on Center Street is across from the 
_ town dump. In 1778, on land given by Jonathan 
_ Thompson and David Jones, the Center Ceme- 
' tery on Mechanic Street was formed. The 
| Scammel Cemetery on Depot Street had eighteen 
| stones in 1919, the earliest dated 1839. Rakeville 

Cemetery, on the Lake Street Extension was 
established in or about 1830. When Precious 
Blood Cemetery in Woonsocket was partially 
_ washed away in 1955 by hurricane floods, many 
graves were: moved to a new cemetery on 
| Wrentham Road, known as St. Jean de’ Baptiste 
Cemetery 
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Crooks corner in 1890: Hotel which Jeremiah Crooks 
and wife Anna kept from 1834 to 1869. The stage 
coaches going between Worcester and Providence 


stopped there. ele 


100 Years Ago BELLINGHAM NEIGHBORS 


John Albee 


Come friends, let us go neighboring awhile, 

Not through the country, but one familiar mile. 
Now in old age man may recall his past, 

And bless time and place where his lot was cast. 
New fashions and new faiths are not for him; 

For him the future, too, is veiled and dim, 

So let age dream of days that are no more, 

And wander by the stream it loved of yore, 

The gentle Charles, behind whose further bank 
The Western sun dropped down, then slowly sank, 
The nearer world was small, but yet how dear, 
When to each door the way was always clear, 

And neighbor welcomed neighbor with a smile, 

And gossiped of the crops ar newest style. 

From Mendon Hills to Medway's nearest bound 
Along the read to me is sacred ground; 

For there our friendly neighbors lived and died, 
Blest in their toil, their joys, and simple pride, 


Their well-kept houses, rich fields of grass and corn, 


Nursed by hoe and sun from dawn to dawn, 

Farm joined farm, low walls the fields divide 
To mark the planted from the pasture side. 
Each farmer held his woodlot as a prize 

For fuel-logs when winter storms arise. 

House and barn were planted close together 
For comfort in rain or snowy weather; 

Both conveniently contrived to stand 

Near some turnpike or center of the land, 

Soon grew the old substantial neighborhood 
Where men were nearly equal, all were good; 
Loyal to church, when called by country's need, 
Her soldiers left at home their special creed, 
How thrilled the heart of every country boy 
With a wild kind of terrifying joy 

To hear his elders tell of famous fights 

For freedom and the cause of human rights. 

Ah, how important and how longed for then 

To have the gun and uniform of men 

Behind the door the unused flintlock stood 
Saved for some thieving creature of the wood 
It helped to win the sham fight waged for fun 
When friendly warriors fired the harmless gun. 
Then mimic Indians in bloodless combat fell, 
But in a moment up, alive and well 

And ready to be killed next muster day 

In the most triumphant, jovial way. 


Peace is a dream: in all true manly hearts 

At times the soldier's blood unbidden starts, 
And then there were picnics and sewing bees, 
Quiltings were merely sport md cake and teas; 
The all-important end of social meet, 

Till came the men and boys with stamping feet; 
Then every lover took his lass the homeward walk 
For sweet caresses and unending talk. 

As every neighbor to a boy of seven 

Seem clothed with all virtues under heaven; 

So the odd and curious country ways 

Live on with me and please my idle days. 


I love the gossip--how the Scammell girls 

Bend o'er the Monday tub with flowing curls; 

And rinse their weekly laundry thrice, yes, thrice; 
While all the other neighbors only twice; 

How old Widower Brown courts Widow Poor 

Making her happier than the day before 

Such little unimportant matters made 

The only contrast in the social grade 

Who says the country-side is dull and slow 

Knows naught of what its inward life can show, 

Its joys and sorrows shared by each and all, 

Where each is helpful to a neighbor's call, 

As boys outwear the father's cut-down clothes, 

The wish to be a man within them grows; 

And each in freedom suit appears, 

And Dad presents him with a yoke of steers, 
Journals were few, and paper money searce and rare; 


(Cont. ) 


Those who owned books and tools were wont to share. 
Small silver coin and big brown copper cents 

Were changed for snuff, tobacco, tea, or rents, 
Butter at country stores was all the trade 

The farmer knew; by it his bills were paid 

In eggs, potatoes, knitte@ socks and yarn 

And all the products of the windy barn. 

Sugar was brown, and sweet was the molasses 
Compared with the black stuff for which it passes. 
No shop in town or city half so grand 

To neighbors as the Green Store's ancient stand. 
Doctor and minister both stayed for life 

Ere change and call or better chance were rife. 
In homes the doctor knew the sick or sound 

As on the road he made his frequent round, 

He felt the new born baby's primal breath. 

And the last gasp, when called to bed of death. 
Kind was his heart, and when the end was near, 
Oft let fall an unprofessional tear. 

All death was from the hand of Providence; 

If cured, the doctor had full recompense, 

How shall I paint the parson whom I knew? 

He stands a figure now as clear to view 

As when in the old church a boy of seven 

I heard him point the way to hell or heaven. 
From high pulpit in soft pathetic speech 

The Word to saint or sinner he would teach. 

A gentle melancholy o'terspread the pews 

When of our sinfulness he brought the news, 

But at the noon hour of bread and cheese and tea, 
We quite forgot what saints we ought to be, 
Neighbor met neighbor on a worldly plane, 

And talked of matters pertinent or vain. 

Gone is that old time, that familiar scene, 

But no lapse of time or thought shall ever screen, 
No rushing tide of boasted progress dam 

The hallowed memories of Bellingham, 
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MAP OF THE TOWN OF BELLINGHA) 
1 IN 1919 
SHOWING THE STREAMS, STREETS, STEAM RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS (---) 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, MILLS AND CEMETERIES 
SCALE: ONE INCH TO MILE 


As 


All school children at Memorial Day exercises 1923 


HANCOCK BUILDING WEATHER LIGHT 


For those of you who watch this famous 
light for the weather outlook that began in 
1949 in Boston here is the 'poem! on it : 
"Steady Red, Rain ahead--Flashing Red,Sno 
instead--Steady Blue, Clear view--F lashing 
Blue, Clouds due.'' Special in the summer 
when a 'Flashing Red' means that the Red 
Sox game has been cancelled! From certai 
high locations this light can be seen for mil 
to inform the observer. 
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MEMORIES OF OLDE BELLINGHAM 


It was in the late 1930s or early 1940s...There was more snow 
than this year and much less traffic in the Center of town. What 
did kids do for fun? Occasionally we could slide down North Main 
St. if we were careful and aware of vehicles. However, the teen- 
agers(boys) had better ideas. A bunch of them got together and 
decided to build a BOBSLED.(the names I can remember are Barney 
Gardner, Raymond Cook, ---Wilson, ---Hunter, et.al.)This was a big 
project(no easy job)--finished it must have been 8'-10' in length, 
and would carry 8??boys. 


With less traffic, the roads were packed-down snow-covered. 
This was a mammoth project, but when it was finished, the builders 
pushed/pulled the bobsled up South Main St. to Bates' farm(now 
St. Blaise Church). With a running push, they jumped on and away 
they flew-down the hillftwo kids were stationed at the intersection 
of roads to Franklin and Milford}through the Center and down North 
Main St. hill, over the railroad bridge, over the Charles River 
bridge and finally stopped near Taunton Street, yelling and scream- 
ing all the way. 


I was around 11 years old and with others, we sat on the steps 
of THAYER'S store and whatever customers were in the store join- 
ed us. It was quite a sight to see them flying by...I'll never for- 
get it. It was once-in-a-lifetime...It's hard to imagine today with 
the bumper-to-bumper traffic that travels over those roads. 
TIMES have CHANGED!!!! 


The JOYS of CHILDHOOD---Eddie Woodman would get a dime or a 
quarter(for some errand) and he would come into Thayer's store for 
a whole dill pickle and a chocolate bar. He would leave with a 
big smile on his face....A bite of pickle and one of the candy 
bar--and he was in "7th Heaven".... 


My mother was a tease. She had a 
wire monkey on a string and when the 
teacher wasn't looking, she'd dance 
it on the floor making the class 
giggle. She'd quickly put it back in 
her desk. One day the fellow behind 
her pulled its tail and she couldn't 
get it back in her desk due to the 
extra long tail. The class went 
hysterical. When teacher asked what 
the commotion was, the fellow said, 
"I just pulled the tail out of 
Nellie's monkey." Teacher's reply 


| To aggravate our teacher, one boy 
|} always pronounced antiques, anti-ques. 


| Another boy was forever chewing gum 
}in class. When he got caught, he 
was asked to go up to teacher's 
desk and open his mouth but the gum 
j}was gone. We watched him swallow 
}it on the way. 


In reading aloud in history class, it 
was written Squanto wore only a loin 


cloth and liked beer. The next was, "You did what?" 
reader read it as Squanto little bare. 


ANSWERS 


After printing the article by Helen Collamati 
in the last issue (Spring 2006) of the Crimp- 
ville Comments, there were several ques- 
tions asked about the location of places 
mentioned in the article. | hanks to the help 
of Helen, the answers to some of these 
questions are being provided. 


Coiiamati’s Markei was on ihe south easi 
corner of Social Street and Diamond Hill 
Th ee So ee age, SSS 

Road in Wooisocket. 

Bouvicr’s Barbcr Shop (Hclcn’s father’s 
shop) was on Social Street just south of 
Collamati’s Market. 

The Car Rarn was on the corner of Social 
Street and Diamond Hill Road where the 
Auto Parts Store is now. The Car Barn 
Bowling Alley was across the street. That 
whole general area was known as the “Car 
Barn”. 


Center Street in Bellingham, until 1939, ran 
from South Main Street along the current 
Center Street and continued along what is 
now Pulaski Boulevard to the Blackstone 
line. 


Carrier Street is the last street on the nght 
before Denny’s Liquors when going south 
on Pulaski Boulevard. 


Carrier's Garage was iocated between the 

two entrances to Carmrier’s ice house. The 
araze housed the ice wagon and later the 

trucks. The building later housed Albert’s 


emall eneine repair business owned hc, 
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Albert Carrier, and then his son Aime 
continued the business. 


From Helen Collamati 
“T figured out that Denny’s Liquors is now 
on the land where the famous oil tank for 
Carrier’s Oil was, as well as the Alphonse 
Carrier house. The pizza place next to it is 


where the Carrier homestead was ... where 
the hairdressers lived. Next to that was the 
Deschant home and a little south of there 
and past a small marsh land was Selectman 
Caya’s house... then the Landrevilles... 
then a three family house... then Charlie’s 
Market...... all were where the shopping 
mall is now. Mr. Dextraze used to make 
sausage in the buliding just past where 
Dunkin Donuts is now. Soon after that is 
Richmond Sireet and ihe iine separating 
Bellingham from Blackstone” 


Most of us heard and probably learned the 


thyme Twinkle Twinkle Little Star when we 


were little children. Did you realize that it was 
only the first verse of a poem entitled The Star 


written by Jane Taylor? 


The Star 


Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


When the blazing sun is set, 
And the grass with dew is wet 
Then you show your little light 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night. 


Then the traveler in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark. 
He could not see where to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 


In the dark blue sky you keep, 

And often through my curtains peep 
For you never shut your eyes 

Until the sun is in the sky. 


As your bright and tiny spark, 
Lights the traveler in the dark 
Though I know not what you are 
Twinkle, Twinkle star 


GAS CRISES amount of gas that could be purchased at 


one time 
- gas Stations putting a minimum on the 
The first gasoline crisis was during World amount that could be purchased to prevent 
War II. On May 15, 1942, gas was rationed “topping off” 
on the east coast, and, by December it was - gas stations running out of gas 
rationed throughout the rest of the country. - a national 55 mile per hour speed limit 
Many believed gas rationing was instituted - purchasing gas on odd numbered days 
because of the rubber shortage. If you had of the month if the last digit on your 
to limit your driving miles, it would save on number plate was odd and on even days if 
tires. A local board could give you your your last digit was even with everyone 
classification and issue your ration stamps, able to purchase gas on the 31 
if you could prove that you needed gas and - daylight saving time starting on January 
did not own more than five tires. 6, 1974, and starting on February 23, 
1975, and ending the last Sunday in 
Do you remember? October 
- Victory Speed being 30 MPH - the phrases “don’t be fuelish” and “last 
- automobiles had to display a sticker on one out, lights out” 
the windshield and present the station - the price of crude oil quadrupling to 
attendant with a coupon in order to pur- close to $12.00 per barrel 
chase gas - the national average for a gallon of gas- 
- the “A” sticker (black) for nonessential oline at the pump rising from 38.5 cents 
use of the car which allowed you to pur- in March 1973 to 55.1 in June 1974 
chase three gallons per week — this - the lifting of the oil embargo on March 
allotment was not to be used for pleasure. 17, 1974 
- the “B” sticker (green) meant the car was - smaller sized automobiles beginning to 
essential to the war effort allowing the appear on the roads. 
purchase of eight gallons per week to get 
back and forth to an industrial war plant. In 1979, the next Oil Crisis came 
- the “C” sticker (red) was for doctors, about as a result of the Iranian Revolution. 
clergy, mailmen, etc. Less oil was exported from Iran, and the 
- the “T” sticker was for truckers, buses, volume was not steady. 
etc. 
- the “X” sticker was for Members of Do you remember? 
Congress and other officials - the price of crude oil rising from about 
- Black Market $15.85 per barrel in April and during the 
- “To Save Tires, Drive Under 35” following year rising to about $39.50 per 
- “Your Car is a War Car Now” barrel 
- long lines at gas stations 
On October 17, 1973, Arab members - gasoline rationing being proposed but not 
of OPEC plus Egypt and Syria decided that put into effect 
they would no longer ship oil to countries - gasoline rationing coupons being printed, 
that had supported Israel in the Yom Kippur but not used 
War. The United States being one of these - gasoline at the pump rising to about $1.00 
countries was pushed into the 1973 Oil per gallon 
Crisis. - President Carter having solar panels in- 
stalled on the White House roof and a 
Do you remember? wood burning stove put in the living 
- the long lines at the gas pumps area. Both were later removed. 
- gas stations putting a maximum on the mac 


A CLASS FROM 1938 REMEMBERS WHEN 


We were before 
llin. polio shots, 
frisbees. Before 
Xerox, Kinsey and 

We were before radar, fluorescent 
light, credit cards, ballpoint pens 
and M.A.S.H. For us "time sharing" 
meant togetherness, not computers. A 
chip meant a piece of wood, hardware 
meant nuts and bolts and software 
wasn't even a word. 

Co-eds never wore slacks. We were 
before pantyhose and drip dry clothes. 
Before ice-makers,dishwashers, 
blankets, freezers, hair dryers, 
clothes dryers, the 40 hour week and 
the minimum wage. Before men wore 
long hair and earrings and women wore 
jeans. 

In our time closets were for cloth- 
es- not for coming out of. A book 
about.two young women living together 
in Europe would be called "Our Hearts 
were Young and Gay". 

We were before 'Playboy" and Bunn- 


television, penici- 
antibiotics and 
frozen food, nylon, 
Grandma Moses. 


ies were small rabbits.and rabbits were 


not Volkswagens. Girls wore Peter-Pan 
collars and thought deep cleavage was 
something butchers did. 

When we were in school, pizza. 
en orange juice, instant coffee and 
McDonald's were unheard of. We thoug- 
ht fast food was what you ate during 
Lent. 

We were before Boy George, Sister 
Boom Boom, the Beatles, Grapes of 
Wrath, Rudolph the Red-nosed Reindeer 
and Snoopy. Before disposable diapers 
and Jeeps. Before DDT and vitamin 
pills, vodka and the white wine craze. 

Cigarette smoking was fashionable; 
grass was mowed, coke was a soft drink 
and pot was something you cooked in. 

We were before day-care centers, 
house-husbands, computer dating, duel 
careers and live-in partners. In 1938 
‘made in Japan' meant junk; and the 
term ‘making out' reffered to how you 
did on an exam. 

Back then there were 5 and 10cent 
stores where you could actually buy 
things for’ 5S and W0"cents - *For’7ust 
one nickel you could make a phone call, 
buy a coke, or buy enough stamps to 
mail one letter and two postcards. 


electric 


froz— 


You could buy a new Chevy coupe for 


$659’ but who’ could afford that 22 
j 1938. Nobody. A pity too, because 
' gas was 11 cents a gallon. If any- 


| one in those days asked us to exp- 
ielain.ClA, MS, 
| SAT"'s, BMW or IUD, WE WOULD HAVE 
| SAID ‘alphabet soup'. 


NATTO, UFO, NFL,JFK, 


We knew the 
difference between the the sexes,but 
we were before sex changes. 

We made do with what we had and we 
were the last generation to think you 
needed a husband to have a baby. 

Now consider what we did have in 
1938. We had fountain pens and bott- 
les of real ink. The girls had gir- 
dles with garters on them and petti- 
coats; for gym they woré bloomers. 

Stockings were made of real silk 
and had seams up the back that were 
never straight. 

Unlike the remote control dancers 
of today, we knew how it felt to have 
your partner hold you close and 
double-dip. We had Toscanini and 
Edward VIII and saddle shoes and cars 
with rumble seats. 

We played 'padiddle' and stole kiss- 
es when we saw only one headlight 
Onedecar. 

We were before FM radio, stereo, 
tape recorders, video recorders ,. 
electric typewriters, word procéssoys 
personal computers, MUZAK, electronic 
music and disco dancing - and that's 
not all bad. We knew who we were 
dancing with and held onto them. 

And when Ray Nobel played "The 
Very Thought of You" on his piano, 
we melted. 


The above article was donated by one 
of our faithful readers. 


Our mailing labels have been printed 
for twenty years by Matthew McCracken, 
who can no longer do them. We would 
like to say "Thank you" for your 
donation of time, patience and faith- 
fulness.With the many address changes 
and deaths, it was a challenge to 
keep up with them but you never com- 


plained. A long overdue :Thank you" 


MEMORIES OF GROWING UP IN BELLINGHAM 


I wrote you earlier of the accident in which Walter Cooke died with 
his oxen. That had to have been in either September or early October in 
1942....What a long time ago that seems today. 

When I grew up in Bellingham in my early years, we had a lot of good 
times that did not require money. 

From 1939-1946, we had many skating parties on Curtis' Pond. I can 
remember having on a Sunday afternoon, maybe 75-80 people skating. There 
were hockey games and my Dad would put on a pair of clamp-on skates and 
play with a lot of young men from town. 

Sledding on Blackstone street behind our house took up many hours. 
The Harland Cook boys had a double runner which was a sled that would 
hold 10-12 people. What a good time we had on that sled. If we got agood 
run we could go all the way to Mechanic Street. The bad part was pulling 
that sled all the way back for the next ride(no easy task). Some nights 
we would have 30 or 40 people sledding. 

Old Mechanic street ran in front of our house and was paved. That was 
a popular place for roller-skating in the summer time. There were many 
from town that came to roller skate on this stretch of road. 

I think one of Bellingham's best athletes was Howard Thayer. He went 
to Franklin for his High School years. You could set your watch by the 
time he went by on his bike in the morning and his return in the after- 
noon.He rode that bike rain or shine until it got too cold in the winter. 
He had a little generator that ran against the front tire that gave him 
a light front and back on his bike. It would have to be 4 miles or more 
from his house to school. That was quite a feat in my opinion. 

I remember the Hurricane of 1938. What a disruption of life fora 
few months that was! There were not many chain saws at that time. I can 
remember going to the center of town two days after the storm. Trees were 
down all the way on Scott Hill Rd. There were many men with man- 
powered saws and axes trying to clear the road. 

Another great place to have fun was at Jack Graves Horse ranch on 
Scott Hill Road. During the war years, there were many people who had 
horses to get around with. What a thrill to be able to see and talk with 
real Cowboys from Oklahoma. Two that I remember were OLD TOM and CARL 
BUSH...Watching them try to break some of the horses that Jack brought 
to town to sell to people. It was like a rodeo every afternoon for a 
group of us. 

When we were 12-18 years old we thought nothing of walking 4-5 
miles.to go to a movie. A group of us would walk to Silver Lake to swim- 
ming in the summer....We would get all cooled off and them have to walk 
home and be all heated up again. 

What a great thrill it was to a young fellow at the age of 12 to be 
able to meet and talk with a real INDIAN family....Morgan Hill and his 
wife and little daughter lived at the 4-Corners. They had a building 
that fronted on Rte. 140. They sold Indian made goods and trinkets. The 
daughter was called LITTLE BEAVER. Morgan traded in horses and equip- 
ment. We got to know each other quite well....I remember he was still 
there in the early 1950s. 

I hope I haven't bored you too much with these memories of my early 
years in Bellingham....We now live in a small town, that is mostly dairy 
and potato country, with roadside stands abounding. Logging is another 
pig industry. 

Maurice Patrick/EA 


The following is a copy of the POST OFFICE 
original letter, but was re-typed WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
because of the fading print. 
January 21, 1959 
Dear Patron: 


City delivery service, by mail truck, in place of rural delivery service, will be 
started by the Post Office Department shortly after houses have been numbered by the 
proper town official, and the numbers have been placed on each house by you. 


It is also necessary for Street signs be placed where needed, by the Town official. 


When this change has been approved by the Department, it will be necessary for 
you to have all your mail addressed to street and number , Bellingham, Mass. 


You will be required to place your Name, Street and Number on the Rural Mail 
Box, and eliminate the use of RFD or RFD #1 in your address. 


Mail will be deposited into your rural box, as present, and mail bearing the correct 
amount of postage will be picked up from the box by the carrier, when the flag is raised, 
whether or not he happens to have mail for you, as at present. 


In addition, parcel post and registered or certified mail will be delivered to the 
house, providing it bears a number visible to the carrier. 


Special Delivery mail will be delivered to the house under the same conditions, 
or, in your absence, left in the mail box. 


It should be understood that parcel post not bearing the correct postage will not be 
picked up by the carrier, nor will money orders or Postage stamps be sold. 


However, it is felt that the new service would be an improvement in many ways, 
and it is made necessary by the continual growth of the community. 


Your cooperation in the matter of securing house numbers, and meeting the other 
requirements, at the proper time, will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


ANTONIO PRINCE, POSTMASTER 


STREETS AFFECTED 
Scott Hill Acres (All Streets) 
Lake Street (All) from Wrentham Road to Wrentham Town Line 
Center Street (All) 
Newland Avenue (All) 
Praire Avenue (All) 
Edgewood Road (All) 
Cross Street (All) 
Park Street (All) 
Railroad Street (All) 
Lakeview (About 2 mile from Cross St., along Silver Lake shore.) 
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C ARYVILLE 


The story of when and why the name "Caryville" originated began in 1866 
when a Post Office was established and it was given that name in honor of 
William H. Cary who had operated the mill on Pearl Street from 188-186l. 
Earlier this had been part of the North Bellingham area. 


In the Medway Vital Records we note that William H. Cary married Lydia D. 
Lovell on December 8, 1828. They had three children. William E. Cary, Jr. 
was born Aug. 22, 1835. 


Harriet Barber White married Mr. Cary in 1854. She had married William 
White in 1830 but he died June 3, 1849. As the Vital Records end in 13850 
we surmise that Lydia had also died before their second marriages. 


Cary bought the Caryville mill from George Barber in 1848. His daughter was 
Harriet Earber. 


According to the 13858 map, Cary lived on the South side of Plain street. 
His son, William Jr. resided on the south side of Pearl street near the 
railroad. 


The elder Cary did not live long in Bellingham as he had another mill in 
Medway. The Assessors report for 18600 lists him as a resident there but 
he still owned considerable property in Bellingham including the mill. 


Partridge states in his 1919 History of Bellingham that Cary came with his 
father from Attleboro to Medway in 1818 and was one of eleven children. 

Ne started to work in a cotton mill in Medway. 

After purchasing the Caryville mill he enlarged it and built three tenement 
houses nearby. 

Cary was involved in the construction of the Air Line Railroad from Dover 
to Woonsocket. 


Cary was the largest owner of property in Medway. 


It was fitting that Cary should be so honored after bringing so much indus- 
try to Bellingham and surrounding area as well as making the railroad a 
most important part of the community. 


CARYVILLE ABOUT 1870 


1 Boot Shop 3 Calvin Fairbanks 5 William Fairbanks 7 Mill 
2 Francis Metcalf 4 Edwin Fairbanks 8 6 C. H. Cutler 
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The Corbetts of Bellingham 
James J. Buckley 


The earliest member of the Cor- 
bett Family to move to Bellingham was 
Dr. John Corbett, Sr. He settled in 
the northwest corner of Bellingham 
circa 1703 and married Mehetabel Hol- 
brook. The fact that he was a trained 
and highly skilled physician(by the 
standards of that time) when he mar- 
ried, was due in no small measure to 
the assistance of his maternal grand- 
father, Josiah Rockwood. It appears 
that Mr. Rockwood underwrote John's 
education in the medical field, thus 


enabling him to become a medical man.| 


Dr. John(as he was affectionate- 
ly called) served the medical needs 
of patients not only in Bellingham, 
but also in Milford and towns connec- 
ted to these two. He soon became a 
wealthy man, but it is doubtful that 


his wealth came from his medical pra-| 


ctice. Given that most residents were 
not rich, Dr. Corbett's comparative 
wealth was probably due to the suc- 
cess of his farming enterprises which 
he left others to tend and supervise. 


His children married into famil- 
ies which may have not matched his 
wealth but which were(for the most 
part) the creme-de-la-creme of societ 
in the Bellingham area during the 
early part of the 18th century. John 
Jr. married Hopestill Chapin, a mem- 
ber of the illustrious and well-con- 
nected family of Chapins. Her father 
Seth had achieved the rank of Captain 
in the British Army's colonial con- 
tingent. Her brother(also named Seth) 
married Abigail Adams, the aunt of 
President Adams, our nation's second 
President. Hopestill's father owned 
over 150 acres of land in and around 
Milford and became well-to-do as a 
result of his land dealings. The 
achievements of the Chapins are too 
numerous to mention here. Suffice it 
to say that among Hopestill's descen- 
dants were a Judge of Probate Court 
of Worcester County and a Governor of 
Massachusetts. 


Although Dr. John's daughter, 
Priscilla didn't marry someone who 


Bal Si, 


had connection on the national scene 
her marriage to Nathaniel Jones plac- 
ed her in the midst of one of the 
leading families in the Bellingham 
area during the 18th century. Her 
father-in-law was the famous Elder 
John Jones who is generally consider- 
ed one of the founders of Hopedale 
andone of its earliest religiouslead- 
ers. The marriage of Priscilla and 
Nathaniel Jones apparently took place 
several years after her uncle Daniel 
(John's brother) had married Sarah 


dpnes chbSudnventee ef Pade dguss- 


the Corbetts were related twice-over 
to the Jones family. 


Dr. John's son Joseph married 
Deborah Albee of the exceptionally 
prolific Albee family of Milford, 
while daughter Rachel married Josiah 
a man described by the emi- 
nent historian, Dr. Adin Ballou as, 
"a man of influence in his day"; he 
left a large estate to his children. 


It is important to remember that, 
while today, selection of just the 
right families for one's children, 
not a high priority of those living 
in the U.S., in the 18th century, gee 
was considered imperative that the 
best match be made for one,s off- 
spring. Both Dr. John and his wife, 
Memetabel should take credit for such 
an astonishing list of grand marri- 
ages for their children. However, the 
credit must be given to each of these 
Bellingham parents for different rea- 
sons. It was Dr. John Corbett,Sr. who 
created such a fine reputation and 
high social rank that, even though he 
died at 43, his wife's match-making 
schemes came to fruition. In other 
words, without her husband's fine re- 
putation and money, Mehetabel's plans 
for successful matches would have 
been doomed to failure. Yet without 
widow Mehetabel's matchmaking skills, 
her children could have made a series 
of disastrous marriages to persons 
of low estate, who were interested 
in their money alone. Essentially, 
Mehetabel was responsible for making 
the Corbett family a major dynasty 
in Bellingham. 


is 


Whenever Dr. John Corbett Sr. is 


mentioned, he is inevitably mixed 
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up with his son of the same name. 
Both were doctors and both achieved 
fine reputations and had brilliant 
medical careers. One way to distin- 
guish the two is that while 
erndied at age 43, the son's 
spanned 90 of the 100 years of the 
18th century(1704-1794)..an aston- 
ishing feat during an age when peo- 
ple seldom lived beyond 55. As men- 
tioned above, young Dr. John married 
Hopestill Chapin. This couple had 

9 children. At least 3 of these 

made marriage-matches as illustri- 
ous as had their uncles and aunts. 
This was an even greater challenge 
for this couple than it had been for 
young Dr. John's parents. For al- 
though both lived to see their chil- 
dren's marriages, 8 of the 9 child- 
ren were girls with all the obvious 
implications of that set of circum- 
stances, including the expectation 
by each of their intended husbands 
that each daughters would bring a 
sizable dowry with her. Fortunately 
for the daughters and for the Cor- 
bett's plan to continue the wise 
matching of their children with the 
foremost families of the Bellingham 
area, young Dr.John was able to 
cope financially with the dowry 
requirements. 


life 


This couple's oldest daughter 
married her first cousin, Daniel on 
July 4,1754. He was the son of Mrs. 
Corbett's brother. In those days 
persons were unaware of the biologi- 
cal prohibitions to such a marriage. 
However, due to the death of Abigal 
only two years after this marriage, 
no children were ever born to this 
couple. Of the other daughters, 
Bethiah made, by far, the best arr- 
angement. She married Dr. Samuel L. 
Scammell who also had Bellingham 
ties and whose family was to become 
even more famous than the Corbetts. 


Given the fact that Dr. John 
Corbett's son also became a’ j@cteE 
it is worth mentioning that John's 
brother Daniel became an elder of 
the Congregational Church and that 
Daniel's son(also named Daniel) be- 
came a Deacon of that same church/ 
So just as John and his son and 
namesake devoted their lives to the 
medical profession, Daniel and his 


the fath- 
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son and namesake devoted their lives 
to religion: but; not exclusively: 
When not engaged in matters of the 
Church, they were able to use their 
lands sufficiently well to prosperous 
and were considered one of the wealth- 
iest families in Bellingham. 

The Chapin family, once again 
became associated with the Corbetts, 
but this time in a curious fashion. 
Yound Deacon Daniel Corbett and his 
wife, Mary Willard Corbett, had 12 
children before Daniel died in 1761 
at the age of 41. His widow marri- 
ed none other than Lieutenant Josiah. 
Chapin, thus provided a third link 
between the Corbett and Chapin faml- 
ies, since the dozen Corbett child- 
ren now had a stepfather named 
Chapin: 


Among the more distinguished fam- 
ilies(Corbett/Chapin) was Penuel Cor- 
bett. He was the first to graduate 
from college. He was in Harvard's 
class of 1817, which also included 
Caleb Cushing, the famous envoy to 
China in later life. Penuel taught in 
Mississippi, Virginia and Tennessee 
before returning to teach in Bristol, 
R.I. and open his own school there. 
He lived to be 88. 


Among the military men in the 
family are Major John Corbett and 
Colonel Peter Corbett. Unlike the 
southern custom of granting such 
titles to persons without having 
served in the U.S.Armed Forces. John 
rose through the ranks until he be- 
came a major in the Army artillery. 
He was at one time, a State Repre- 
sentative. Peter Corbett rose from 
private in the artillery, grade by 
grade, til he deservedly received a 
promotion to the rank of Colonel. 

He died at 54 after having received 
a fatal blow from his kicking horse. 
His distraught wife attempted to 
cope with this tragedy but finally 
became so chronically depressed that 
she hanged herself. 


Though the Corbett family had 
many offspring, a glance at the tele- 
phone directory of today shows that 
no Corbetts live in Bellingham as of 
1989. 


Phebe’s Alphabetical Bible Verses 


A-Ask and thou wilt receive. Luke 11:9 

B—Behold, | stand at the door, and knock....Rev. 3:20 

C-Come unto me, all ye that labor....Matt. 11:28 

D—Do unto others as thou would have them do unto you 

E-Every knee shall bow to me....Romans 14:11b 

F—Father forgive them....Luke 23:34 

G-Give, and it shall be given unto you....Luke 6:38a 

H—Happy is the man who trusted in the Lord. Psalm 34:8 

|I-In so much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 

these....Matt. 25:40b 

J—Jesus saith unto them, | am the way, the truth, and the 
life... John 14:6 

K—Knock and it shall be opened unto thee. Matt. 7:7 

L—Let not your heart be troubled....John 14:1 

M-—Make hast for no man knoweth the day or the hour.... 

N-No man cometh unto the Father but by me.... John 14:6b 

O-Open mine eyes, that | may see....Psalms 119:18 

P—Put your trust in the Lord for he careth for you 

Q—Quench not the Spirit. | Thess. 5:19 

R—Remember the sabbath, to keep it holy. Exodus 20:8 

S—Suffer the little children to come unto me..Mark 10:14b 

T-Take heed, watch and pray....Mark 13:33 

U—Underneath are the everlasting arms. Deut.33:27b 

V-Verily, verily | say unto you, He who keepeth thee.... 

W-Whether ye eat, or drink or whatsoever you do, do all 
to the glory of God. | Corinthians 10:31 

X-There is none, but take the word, eXalt, cross off the 
e to say (e)Xalt His holy name 

Y-Yea, though | walk through the valley....Psalm 23:4a 

Z-Zacchaeus, make haste, and come down...Luke 19:5b 
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In Loving memory of Phebe 

M. Lundvall 
wife of Jonh Lundvall, our past His- 
torical Consultant. Phebe has been a 


great contributor to 
our museum ~ 
lection. ite 


Summer Days 
by 
Garnett Ann Schults 
How beautiful are Summer days 
On city streets or country ways, 
With golden sun and skies of blue 
A bit of magic shining through, ‘ 
So glorious - so wondrous fair 
With miracles just everywhere. 
Each Summer day is so alive, 
With bees now buzzing in their hive 
The butterflies and birds on wing 
And nature's lovely happening, 
Perhaps a shower cool and sweet 
As afternoon and evening meet. 
Dearest season of the all- 
Just after Spring - before the Fall, 
So much of beauty does she lend, 
A wonderful and treasured friend, 
Enchantment-freedon-sun's soft rays 
Ever blessing Summer days. 


DEATHS 
James A. Lorry 
Armand R. Pelland 
Edwin W. Gray 
| Theresa I. Basile 
Trninirty sDeesreau 
Parker H. Hazard 
Roderick M. Wills 
William M. Hammond 
John A. Peterson 
Joseph Fafard 
Phebe M. Lundvall 
Barbara Volk 
Gijsbertus Onkenhout 
Adrien B. Marcet 
Roger L. Marcet 
Marilyn A. Mayhew 
Mary Ann Tessier 
John C. Taylor 
Kevin R. Eldridge 
Claire P., Jolin 
Eugene J.P. Pelland 
Warren J. Stearns Si. 
Brendon B,., Woods 


Nellie M.(Warner Ro 
Catherine A, Aen Hera 
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Henry David Thoreau once said- 
what people say you cannot do, yo 
try and find that you can,' 


A man cannot be comfortable withou 
his own approval... Mark Twain 


MAILSOX 
NEWS 


Bellingham Historical Commission, 
Mineelatt, . .. 

I was recently given a copy of 
The Call with a nice article of your 
many years as Bellingham Historian. 
It was quite interesting--being in- 
volved with the Mendon Historical 
Society, I am well aware of the work 
involved in "keeping things organ- 
ized." 

The Taft Family Association is 
still active. I have been Secretary/ 
Treasurer since 1997. We still have 
reunions, but due to many circumstan- 
ces, we now hold them every 5 years. 

Now, on another matter, I'm en- 
Closing a check for the Crimpville 
Comments. We have enjoyed reading thi 
publication and often share it with 
relatives. I knew John Lundvall and 
I think Florence McCracken's husband 
worked for my Dad at Lowell,s Dairy. 


TAFT FAMILY ASSOCIATION 
Berneta DeVries 


Mr. Taft; 
Through my sister, Aldora 


| Lataille Robidoux and my classmate, 


Virginia Rubrigi, I was told about 


| your magazine and I'm interested 


in receiving it. 
I was also born and raised in 


|} South Bellingham and did all my 
| schooling there. Memories of the 


0 


old days" are very enlightening, 
Thanking you in advance. 
Beatrice Lataille Limoges Ernico 


} Town Moderator. 


DONATIONS 


Ida Parker 

Taft Family Assoc. 

Beatrice L. Enrico 

M. Lorraine Callery Mitchell 
Box Pond Assoc. 

Carleton &Mildred Patrick 
Joan Giard 

Gaby Martel 


Dear wMr. walt, 

The latest issue of the Crimpville 
Comments made it to California this 
Week lameLOUNGeLcCESOs fraSCinalingys. 

It blends both a national historic 
and local historic perspective. The 
woman's perspective on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the start of the Postal 
Service and Poor Richard's Almanac by 
our universal man, Benjamin Franklin 
and all the memories of Bellingham and 
its history. Actually, I knew 15 of 
the Bellingham folks named in this 
issue. I remember going to Town Mtgs. 
as a youngster when Andor deJony was 
Those meetings were 
lively and contentious ,at times. But 
hemganva tight ship. What a civics 


2 lesson! 


The enclosed check is to support 
the B.H.C.'s work and especially the 
publishing of the Crimpville Comments. 
It is meaningful to those of us who 
spent several years in Bellingham and 
got part of our education there and 
your work helps us remember. Thank 
you and keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
Gaby Martel 


ThismasvOUuL ost SSUeCSUuNnLIL October ; 
May you all have a pleasant summer. 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Couimon Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


Full View--Baptist Church Float 
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